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THE CIRCULAR 

Is an exponent of Bible © i It advocates the Re- 
ligion of the Bible. and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. 

It recognizes the fact that the Kingdom of Heaven, as for 
“ages prayed for, is now actually coming into the world, and it 
will took for its presence in every field of action 

It witl embrace within its scope whatever is progressive and 
inspiring in Science. Literature, Art. and the News of the 
World. and will aim to interpret all events from a spirtual point 
of view, and in their relations to the great Providential move- 
ment of the times. 

It is offered to those who desire it, as the Gospel is, without 
monvy and without price, or at One Dollar a year to those 
who prefer to pay. 

At present the Circular is supported principully by the funds 
of the Oneida Community and its brinch at Wallingford. aided 
by the free contributions of its friends, and the remittances of 
those who choose to pay for it. Our expeetation. however, is, 
that the idea of a FRE® DAILY RELIGIOUS PRESS. as the 
complement and consummation of Free Schools, Free Churches, 
and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually become known, 
ani be appreciated among all spiritually minded religionists, 
ani that thus the Cire Jar, as the embodiment of that idea, 
will draw to itself « voluateer constituency more whole-hearted: 
for instance, than that which surrounds the Bible Society, and 
endows it annually with a revenue of several handred thousand 
dollars, 

Specimen numbers will be forwarded to those requesting 
them. Any subseriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should 
return us a copy with his name and residence written upon it, 
and the simple order, ‘‘ Discontinue ” 

Adress ** THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 








Our Purpose in the Future, 


1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most commanding 
instrumentality of instruction. Therefore religion 
ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit but 
on the press. 

8 Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—imore effective than bouvk-making, because 
more continuous and universal inits operation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Daily Press is the highest,form of Jour- 
nalism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing,and for thesamereason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit tc the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are expecting to institute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press, so soon as Providence opens the way, 
and the means are nei in their gecemaiee 


The Oneida Community, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Ss. Newhousoeco’s 


SUPERIORSTEEL TRAPS, 


Enameled Traveling-Bigs, Palm-Leaf 
Hats, Caps, Satin Cravats, &c,. 
DEALERS IN 
FRUIT & ORNAMENTAL TREES, GRAPE VINES, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, &c., 
Groen & Preserved 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES; 
ALSO IN 
SEWING, SADDLERS’, EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS, 
Orders for any of the above articles directed to 
THE OVEID1 COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. ¥. 
will receive eine attention. 
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Publications. 
THE BEREAN; A Manual ‘or the help of those 


who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 

octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 

Price, $1,50 

The Bereancontains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religions topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth. The Second Coming. Resurrection, Origin of Evil.Our 
Relationsto the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death.Con- 
densation of Life, &c.. &c.—treated strictly according to 
Bible evidences. but developing many new and interesting 
conclusions.differing widely from those of the old Theology, 
Allwho wish to understand Bistre Comm: nisu—its constitu- 
tional basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint them- 
selves with the contents of this book. 
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BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilat‘on from the 


Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Onei la Community andits branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, chee id view 
oftheir Religious nl Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price, 50 cts. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explaired and de- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet, 64 cts. 


Fg" Past Volumes of the Circular can be fur- 
nished to order; and any of the sbove Publications 
may besent by mailto all parts of the country. 





— —ew Community: 


Where and What It is. 


—The Community consists of about 220 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa! proportions They cultivate 386 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N.Y. 
For an account of their manufactures and produc- 
tions, see the preceding card. 

—The Community has been established here about 
fourteen years, and is self-supporting. There is a 
branch community located at Wallingford, Conn , 
which is also self-supporting. 

—-The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the tcachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity ; that all good and evil ure the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community. 


—The social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of INSPIRAcION, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI- 
CATION WITH THE SPIgiT OF Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bil/e Communism. 
a pamphlet of 123 puges, for sale here. 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, securing 
VITAL ORGANIZATION, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of Free criTICISM 
on the part of allits members Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Joun II. Noyes, as the medium hy which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 


them for posis of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 


—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven. and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 

--Tue Circunar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
its usefulness To the poor it is offered as a gift. 

The following may serve as a condensed formula OF 


PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES. 

The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christinthe 
interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70 

Unity of all believersin this world and in Hades, 
with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrecticen of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, as a sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion tor distribution. 

Dwelling tegetherin Association, or Complex Fami- 
lies. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence, 

A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and devo- 

ted to God. 


FLOWER SEEDS. 


For sale, a choice assortment of Flower Seeds, of 
our own raising They will be furnished in coliec- 
tions of twenty-five sorts for $1 

We have also on hand an assortment, comprising 
some rare and valuable flower seeds, obtained of a 
Seedsman and Florist. They will be furnished in 
collections of twenty-five sorts, for $1 

Persons wishing to purchase seeds for the coming 
season, may order from us through the mail. 

Address, ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, N. ¥. 
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Inspiration the Element of 
Genius. 











A state of inspiration is the only state 
in which a man can act bimiself out. It 
is the state above all] others, favorable to 
a man’s fullest expansion and to the de- 
velopment of all the genius there is in 
him. But inspiration in its very nature 
implies a state of surveillance of the most 
perfect and thorough kind. “ All things 
are naked and open to him with whom 
we have to do.” Every secret spring of 
action is seen by God, and his spirit ac- 
tually flows into and takes possession of 
an inspired man’s spirit. It is an influ- 
ence without himself, blown into him, 
and leading him implicitly whithersoever 
it will; another spirit flows into him, 
and he acts it out. 

The true development of genius does 
not imply a scope for deviltry, or that it 
is necessary that a man should work 
wickedness in order to its development.— 
On the other hand, in proportion as evil 
is checked and a man is turned from sen- 
suality to spirituality, it will be found 
favorable to the development of true gen- 
ius. Spirituality is really in a man’s fa- 
vor as to the liberty and growth of his 
mind, This being the case, anything 
which favors inspiration favors genius— 
favors liberty—the free and full expan- 
sion of the inner bent of the man. In- 
spiration is alone the element in which 
this can be done ; therefore inspiration 
favors liberty. Inspiration is life, vitali- 
ty. Man is like atree. If a tree has 
plenty of sap it will grow and bear fruit ; 
and in that lies its glory and liberty. It 
would be no glory to it to be pulle? up 
by the roots; its true liberty is liberty 
to grow. Soa man is not free to tear 
himself out of society and abuse himself ; 
that is not liberty, but the worst kind of 
slavery. 

What we all want is to be happy ; and 
happiness and liberty are identical. <A 
man cannot be happy and .not be free. 
But what, particularly, goes to constitute 
in us this happiness and freedom ? The 
true avswer is, Fullness of life ; i. e., in- 
spiration, If you are full of life you are 
happy. In communion with Ged and 
with each other, every thing in the uni- 
verse gies well, As fast as we attract 
other “life our resourees are increased ; 
tie re is a positive increase of nutriment 
about the roots of ourtree. Inspiration 
and community of life are therefore favor- 
able to happiness. If you are full of life 
you do not need to be seeing any thing 
or doing any thing--you do not need 
avy outward change, but are perfectly 
happy in existence. That is the very 
condition of God. It is not necessary 
for him to be stirring about and doing 
something in order to be happy. He is 
the “ blessed God” —full of life in himself, 
and therefore happy. As far as you 
approximate to him you are happy. As 
fast, on the other hand, as you approxi- 
mate to death you are barren, unfruitful, 
and therefore unhappy. In this state 
men cast about for something to do.—- 


They turn to eating and drinking, or to 


Happiness is the natural element of 
man. To be full of happiness is to be 
full of liberty, genius, inspiration, and 
every thing that makes man fruitful. 
The true economy of life consists in find- 
ing out a way to have abiding commun- 
ion with God, so that we shal] be kept 
full of life; that is the great victory of 
our existence. Life may be considered 
asatube with an inner and an outer 
opening. The inner opening is toward 
the fuuntain of life, and the outer toward 
the material universe. So far as the 
outer end is open, and action predomi- 
nates there, we find ourselves barren, ex- 
hausted. In such a state as this it is 
common to turn to some sensual enjoy- 
ment for life, such as eating and drink- 
ing. But eating food, however much it 
may apparently impart vitality, does not 
do so in reality. Every mouthful of 
food taken into the system has to be vi- 
talized by the eater ; so that in fact, all 
you eat goes to increase the Jabor and re- 
sponsibility of life, as well as to support 
it. Suppose you have a given amount of 
life, a fixed and definite quantity. For 
every pound of food you take in, you take 
on the additional expense of vitalizing it. 
Eating is necessary to carry on the exter- 
nal machinery, but it is true of this as 
well as of all sensual enjoyment, that it 
opens the outer end of the tube, and is 
therefore an expense of life. There is no 
objection to this if things are kept in 
their due proportion ; that is, if the in- 
ner end is kept so wide open and the 
outer end so far closed that there isa 
larger flow of life into than out of the 
tube. 

What we want in order to be happy, 
is to be full of life. How then shall we 
get this life ? Answer: By preaching 
faith and making use of free criticism. 
Faith opens the inner end of the tube, 
and criticism closes the outer end. The 
universal testimony is, that the most 
stinging criticism, that which affects the 
outer surface the most, helps the interior 
life the most. It is better than the Gra- 
ham system, or water-cure. Follow after 
uiFE. You do not know what it will be 
to be full of life. We are like persons in 
State prison—mere phantoms, compared 
with what we shall be in a state of full 
inspiration. All will find themselves 
possessed of a wonderful fecundity or fa- 
cility of invention and a power of genius 
of which we have now no idea, I find 
now that in those things which require 
nicety of operation, I am_ not half so de- 
pendent upon practice and acquired skill 
as upon the amount of inspiration which 
I have in regard to them. People talk 
about natural growth ; but there is some- 
thing better than is meant by this. 
We can put them in the way of growing 
by leading them to God, where they shall 
receive his life through every channel 
and faculty of their mature. Christ says 
of Jobn the Baptist, that he was the 
greatest that was burn of woman. I 
take it he meant that he had risen in 
genius and Jife above all who had ap- 
peared before him ; and yet “he that is 
least im the kingdom of God is greater 
than he.” Christ said, “ 1, if I be lifted 
up, will draw all men unto me.” He 
proposes to raise man toa level higher 
than the best geniuses in the world. Da- 
vid was a inan of genius, but “ He that 
is feeble among you shall be as David, 
and the house of David shall be as God ; 





some sensual enjoyment that merely gets: 
up aglow on the surface, but does not! 


for the light of the moon shall be as the 
Hight of the sun, and the light of the sun 


amount to any thing in the long run.— | | shall be seven- fold, as tlie “light of seven 


We shall find ourselves tree from. a vast | 
amount of temptation to evil, in propor- | 


ltion as our communication with God in-| 


creases and we become full of life. 


days, in the day when the Lord bindeth 
up the breach of his people and healeth 
the stroke of their wound.” 


—Home-Talk. 
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A Law of Fellowship. 


——— 


[ The following is part of a Tome-Talk, report- 
ed some years since for the special benefit of our 
children’s department, but is umversally appropri 
ate, and may be profitably studied by all students 
of the truth, and “ children of a larger growth.” ] 


There are two guiding principles which 
we have worked out in the experience of 
the older classes, which can be applied 
at once to the children. One is that all 
darkness and secrecy are to be excluded ; 
that the spirit and actions of persons are 
to be exposed, and brought out to the 
light where they can be criticised. The 
other ir, that in order to keep fellowships 
wholesome, they must be kept as much 
as possible looking upward ; that a pre- 
ponderance of horizontal or collateral fel- 
lowship in the present state of things, is 
not profitable, i. e., it is not good for per- 
sons in the same spiritual condition to 
mix too much with each other. There 
should be an ambition in all to acquaint 
themselves with the class above them— 
a leaning towards the ascending fellow- 
ship; as we are not benefited simply by 
things coming from our equals, but by 
things which come down from those 
above us. These two principles can be 
carried down through the children, as 
easily as they have been through the old- 
er classes ; and the older class must get 
into fellowship with the children, and 
seek to produce in them a gravitation of 
heart in the ascending direction: for this 
is the only way in which purity and 
sweetness can be introduced among that 
class. 

Children are governed by their feelings, 
instead of their intellect. They are, asa 
class, what the world regard women, a 
bundle of feelings ; but as I have said be- 
fore, feelings talk as much as_ the 
thoughts do. We think things to be 
true sometimes, and again feel them to 
be true: but as we often think things to 
be true which are not, so we often feel 
things to be true, which are not true. 
Feelings must be put into the same cate- 
gory as thoughts in that respect ; we 
must not assume that because we feel 
things to be true, they are true ; hearts 
take fulse impressions as well as the brain. 
A thorough und: rstanding of this- will 
make people modest in regard to confi- 
dence in their feelings, although they 
may think them to be true. It is the 
tendency of egotism to assume that 
things are true which are felé to be true ; 
and it requires great self-control to as- 
sume that our feelings may be talking 
wrong. But children can be modest if 
they cannot reason. It is a trait that 
belongs to their condition, and renders 
them beautiful and attractive to their su- 
periors. I feel like beseeching them to 
be modest in regard to thcir feelings, and 
remember that they are very likely to 
feel wrong. I believe that children can 
understand this. God has not made any 
class which cannot be true to their na- 
ture, and it is a beautiful state for those 
who are not wise, to be modest. This is 
suitable advice tor those who are wise ; 
but there is a special appropriateness in 
children’s being modest and true to their 
nature. It is becoming to them in. the 
first part of their lives, to know that their 
parents are wiser than themselves ; and 


modesty, in conjunction with conjidence 
in their parents, which are feelings, con- 
stitute the righteousness of children. 
They can be beautiful m their condition 
aa children, if they are modest and confi- 


ere ST ST 


in. a the other feelings of chil- 
dren, is fondness for sport, in a variety of 
ways—this is a feeling. Now suppose 
thia feeling comes in collision with these 
other feelings towards those older than 
themselves ; which shall prevail ? I ask 
the children which ought to prevail—the 
fondness for pleasure, or the modesty and 
confidence ? I say, and I think they 


-| will agree with me, that their modesty 


and confidence should prevail over their 
other feelings, and when the two come 
into collision, they should use all the 
power they have, to give the right feel- 
ings the victory over the others, They 
can vote, as well as older folks, to have 
the right prevail in themselves; and 
this is children’s faith—it is looking up- 
ward, and is the attitude of mind which 
will eventually let them right into fellow- 
ship with God and his family. 

We do not expect that the children 
will understand all the movements of the 
Community. It is not possible for them 
to do so, until their minds are enlarged. 
Now, how are two persons to be at peace 
with one another, when one is a great 
deal wiser than the other? It is not 
possible, if the inferior insists on under- 
standing all that the superior does ; and 
if you insist that I shall do nothing that 
you do not understand, then I must come 
down to being a boy ora child, or else, 
if I go on I shall offend you. What if I 
should say, I cannot have peace with 
God without understanding all his ways. 
That would not be a happy state of mind 
for me. God says—‘‘ As the heavens 
are higher than the earth, so are my 
ways higher than your ways, and my 
thoughts than your thoughts.” Isaiah 
55: 6. How then shall I be at peace 
with him ? Why, by dropping the idea 
of understanding all his ways, and hav- 
ing a spirit of confidence and modesty 
towards him. Then no matter how high 
he is above me. Love can flow, and 
hearts can come together, if one is en- 
tirely above the reach of the other, if the 
inferior has this spirit. * bd bd 

I felt as though I had found the whole 
of salvation almost, when I had settled 
that principle of the possibility of fel- 
lowship between the superior and infe- 
rior. Ihave had to make use of that 
principle m every instance, where peo- 
ple have quarreled with the truth, as 
—— did, refusing to believe any thing 
that he could not understand. His 
principle would make fellowship impos- 
sible on any extensive scale, so long as 
there is such a difference of intellect.— 
There is great inequality of intellect be- 
tween God and myself, and no_possibil- 
ity of my understanding his ways, except 
gradually, and at a long distance off.— 
How then shall I be at peace, and have 
fellowship with him, so that there can be 
unity and organization ? There is but 
one way. It is by summing up what 
knoweledge I have of him in my heart, 
and getting the idea established within 
me, that he is right. I will endorse God 
asa whole. He presents me the chart 
of his omniscience, and infinite counsels, 
of which I can understand a very little ; 
but I understand enough to jump the 
rest. I willsign it at a venture, and say 
it is right without reading it ; for it will 
require the endless ages of eternity for 
me to read it all. In this attitude of 
mind, I am at peace with his whole om- 





niscience, and all the infinite counsels he 











lost hel 


ever devised, or ever will J ‘submit in; 
advance and go before the universe, ready | 





to stake my all on the assertion that he; 


is right. ‘ Shall not the judge of all the 
earth do right ?” And we can in the 
fame way get acquainted with men, so 
inspired of God, that we may sign safely 
any bill they may present without read- 
ing it. After knowing enough of a man 
to find him out to be true, we may ra- 
sionally conclude that we know enough 
to jump all that we do not know, and 
put our whole name to his character and 
conduct. It is very desirable to find such 
men, whom we can endorse, and it is one 
of the greatest blessings that God can 
give us—men whom we can endorse with- 
out reserve, and without understanding 
them. ® % % % & 

This doctrine of ascending fellowship, 
which demands the gravitation of the 
lower classes toward the upper, is very 
offensive to a worldly spirit—to those 
who have horizontal interests at stake, 
and the feeling of ownership in love ; 
but if a man will only wait and look 
through, he will see that no interests 
are attacked that are really valuable— 
for ifhe is a true man, he will come 
within the beneficial influences of this 
theory. If it calls away from him some- 
thing which the world regards as private 
property, by the same rule, it calls up to 
him the love and service of a ciass below, 
if he is fit to receive it. Let a man only 
wait patiently for the results of the the- 
ory, and he will find it will give hima 
hundred-fold for all it requires of him— 
he will find that he has come under a 
system that will eventually fill him with 
the richness of God. 
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Wendell Phillips i in . Wane 
ton. 





One of the results of the war already attain- 
ed is that the area of free speech is enlarged. 
A year ago an Anti-slavery lecturer attempting 
to lecture to a popular audience in Washington 
City would have done so at the peril of bis 
life. A Pro-slavery mob would have assaulted 
and probably killed him. A new order of 
things now exists there. The presence of a 
Northern army has changed all this. It is no 
longer a life and death matter to talk against 
Slavery in Washington. During the past win- 
tera series of lectures have been delivered 
there, and such men as Dr. Cheever, Gerrit 
Smith, and Wendell Philips have talked as 
freely as they would in New York or Boston 
of Slavery and its relations to the war. The 
visit of Wendell Philips to Washington was 
particularly noteworthy. We believe he nev- 
er before set foot in a Slave state, and no man 
has been more hated and maligned by the 
South than he. Yet within two weeks he has 
been at Washington, spoken boldly and freely 
against Slavery—been freely admitted to the 
floor of the Sevate, the Vice-President descend- 
ing from his chair to greet him. 
pondent of the Independent thus describes his 
visit there : 


Last Friday afternoon Wendell Phillips walked 
into the Senate Chamber upun the arm of Mr. 
Sumner. The Senate was in session, and by zhe 
rules Mr. Phillips was excluded, but the doors 
opened politely to receive him, as they occasion- 
ally do to let in distinguished men. No sooner 
in, than half the Senate rushed to greet him. 
Wendell Phillips was no longer the despised Ab- 
olitionist, the crazy disunionist, the “ nigger-steal- 
cr,” but the distinguished anti-slavery orator from 
Massachusetts. Senators vied with each other 
to do him honor; even Cabinet members, during 
his stay here, have bestowed the most courteous 


The corres-|... 


attentions upon him, and no fashionable concert, 
/ Opera, reading, or theatrical performance ever 
set Washington upon its feet hke the simple an- 
nouncement of his lectures. He had for an au- 
dience on Friday night the elite of the capital, 
in intellect and position. He lectured the party 
leaders of the nation—Demo-ratic. Pro-slavery, 
Southern, as well as Anti-slavery Republicans. 
And it was a splendid success—the success of 
free speech ina slave city. He said things that 
a majority of his audience would not endorse— 
bat Ae said them. here in Washington where the 
slave power for forty years has crushed out even 
the semblance of free speech. Ilis silvery voice 
echoed as clearly and distinctly the sentiments 
of his heart as if he had stood in-old Faneuil Hall 
instead of in acity where Sumner was assaulted, 
and where to this day the slave-master can maim 
hia slave for life, as a punishment for a trifling 
offense, according to law. 


All this is not without significance as a sign 
of the times. Mr. Phillips is a representative 
man. He personifies, so to speak, the idea 
of Liberty and Justice to the Slave, and for 
him to thus stand witkin the boundaries of 
Slave territory, and to be thus received at the 
Capital of the nation is a good sign. Civiliza- 
tion is taking no steps backward. e 

Researches in Landscape 

Gardening. No. 2, 


BY A NON-EX?PERT. 








Had we no history of the rise and progress 
of the art of landscape adornment, we might 
by observing the homes of common people, 
determine a prizri what would be the essential 
characteristics of the primitive attempts at ru- 
ral embellishment. Let us look into any farm- 
ing district. Trees are planted for shade and 
for fruit. A comparatively small variety will 
serve these purposes. We ‘ind the trees dis- 
posed in straight lines, generally parallel or 
perpendicular to the lines of the farm house.— 
The pleasure of their arrangement is derived 
wholly from the perfection of their alignment. 
The more elaborate attempts of people who 
have never heard of art, are governed by the 
same ideas. History shows the first attempts 
te be essentially of the same character as 
those which we have indicated. The first 
style in landscape gardening was geometrical, 
and it has continued to be the prevailing one, 
until within the last century anda half. This 
style affords the best opportunity for the dis- 
play of the beauties of symmetry, regularity,and 
design. In fact the minis of most people are 
more receptive to this kind of beauty, than to 
the beauty of natural scenery. Geometrical 
arrangement contrasts the most strongly with 
every thing natural, and this contrast is no 
small source of pleasure. Under the ancient 
style of treatment, the landscape—including 
earth, trees, and water—was forced to assume 
the regularity and formality of architecture. 
The lines of the mansion were extended iuto the 
landscape. The garden then was hardly more 
like natural scenery, than was the mansion it- 
self. Design ruled everywhere; ruled every- 
thing ; was every where manifest. Not a tree 
was there, that did not say, “I stand here by 
design : see how I line with this tree and cor- 
respond with that one.”” Trees were marched 
out upon the landscape in stately avenues, 
marshaled in heavy platoons, and picketed in 
parks, resembling quincunx orchards. Grand 
as these attempts were and are, still they are 
lacking in the airy grace aud varied fascination 
of nature. Little of the genuine artistic fa- 
culty was required in their design—ordinary, 
mechanical dexterity and ingenuity were suffi- 
cient. 

The garden of Eden is the first one of which 
we have any account. This had, ‘' every tree 
that is pleasant to the sight, and good for food 
-and a river went out of Eden to water” 
it. The celebrated hanging gardens of Baby- 
lon, were a succession of terraces, supported 
on lofty stone arches, and were intended to re- 
semble the slopes of wooded hills. They were 
built to please one of the queens who pined 
for the bills of her native Media. Little is 
koown of the gardens of the Jews, they being 
more or less a pastoral people, it is not to be 
supposed that they excelled in this art. From 
hints, it is inferred that Solomon’s garden, con- 
tained fruit-trees, swect-ymelling flowers, baths, 
summer-houses, and water in varied forms, and 
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was powerfully enclosed as is stil! the fashion 
in the East. Persian gardens contained both 
fruit and ornamental trees, which “ were ar- 
ranged in rows and angular figures, and the 
ground was covered with tufts of roses, and 
odoriferous flowers.”” ‘ibe plane and resinous 
trzes seem to have been the most common.-- 
The Greeks derived their ideas of gardening 
from Asia. The gardens and groves were the 
favorite resorts of the philosophers, and were 
planted in regular and symmetrical modes.— 
Paths bordered by shorn trees and shrubs, were 
found pleasing. The elm, plane, olive and 
resinous trees, were in vogue. The fragrant 
flowers were the favorite sorts. The Romans 
paid much attention to ornamental gardening. 
The garden of Pliny, one of the most celebra- 
ted, ‘‘ filled with cypress and bay tree., plan- 
ted to form a coursing ground, or hippodrome, 
adorned with vis a vis figures of animals cut in 
box trees, and decorated with fountains and 
marble alcoves, shaded by vines,’’ seems to 
have been the pattern type of modern geo- 
metrical gardens. The Italians even sur- 
passed the Romans. Statues, urns, vases, orna- 
mental terraces, abounded, and contrasted in a 
lively manner, with the trees and shrubbery 
which seem to have held only a subordinate 
place. 

The ancient or geometric style culminated 
in splendor and grandeur of extent under the 
patronage of Louis the XIV of France. Le 
Notre, his gardener, visited Italy and resolved 
to surpass everything that had yet been done. 
The gardens of Versailles, covering nearly two 
hundred acres, and costing forty millions of 
dollars, are the chef d’auvre of the old style. 
An English writer says: ‘‘ Taking Versailles 
on the gigantic type of the French school it 
need scarcely be said that i: embraces broad 
gravelled terraces, long alleys of yew and horn- 
beam, vast orangeries, groves planted in the 
quincunx style, and water-works embellished 
with and conducted through every variety of 
sculptured ornament.” 

The English, fired by the example of the 
French King, entered anew upon rural im- 
provement. Le Notre was invited to London 
to design the royal parks. The rest of Eu- 
rope caught more or less of the infection, and 
the ruling classes pearly everywhere construct- 
ed vast geometrical gardens. 

The ancient style is still considered by men 
of taste to be suitable for public squares in 
cities, where it is in keeping with the formality 
of the streets and the predominance of archi- 


tecture. A. Bh 





Thoughts on the Government 
of the United States. 





Article IV, Sec. 4, of the Constitution of the 
United States, says, “The United States shall 
guaranty to every State in this Union a republi- 
can form of government.”’ 

This is very explicit in respect to the duty, but 
the point in doubt ifany, would seem to be, What 
is a republican formof government? The ideas of 
the Fathers on this subject seem to have been 
quite vague. For in apportioning the representa- 
tives, though they counted all the free persons— 
except Indians—and three-fifths of ail others, or 
slaves, yet they allowed the state to so frame the 
* qualification of voters” as to make them the Rep- 
resentatives of only apart. In this state, undera 
former conatitution, to be a voter, it was necessa- 
ry to possess a freekold estate of $250 value. 
Some of the states still retain the property quali- 
fication. Now we understand that “ Public” 
means “ the People” or the whole people, whether 
with, or without property, and how can a govern- 
ment be called republican where a large part of 
the public are not represented. It is more prop- 
orly a representative aristocracy. And if any giv- 
en amount of property is requisite, who shall lim- 
it that amount? Can not this ruling class still 
further purify their numbers by increasing the 
sum from time to time, and then drop off class af- 
ter class untilevena minority bears rule? We see 
nothing to prevent this, unless it be to guard 
against the first departure from a pure representa- 
tion of the people by an exposition of the Consti- 
tution that shall require every State to give to all 
the inhabitants therevf a voice in sclecting their 


that the nation has no right to cuntrol the State 
on this subject, for how else can they guaranty a 
republican power over this first rudimental step 
in republicanism ¢ 

This view of the duty of the government is con- 
firmed by the American Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, which preceded the cunstitution but a few 
years. In that instrament it is asserted that gov- 
ernments “ derive their jnst powers from the con- 
sent of the governed.” If this principle be true, 
and it is the principle that underlies this whole 
government, then no person is justly governed 
who has not the privilege of expressing his prefer- 
ences, either giving or withholding his consent to 
the government that he is called on to obey. 

In this light we can see that this government 
has yet something to do, to fullfil its guaranty ofa 
Republican form of Government to each of the 
States ot this Union. Whether it will be able or 
willing to fulfil all its duty in this respect, is for 
the future to reveal. H. N. L. 

Verona, N. Y. 


Late News. 





War (Order. 
The War Department has issued the /ol- 
lowiug order : 
GENERAL ORDER NO. 67. 
War Department, Adj't Gen's Office, 
Washington, August 26, 1861. 

By the 57th article of the act of Congress en- 
titled an act for establishing rules and regulations 
for the government of the armies of the United 
States, approved April 10, 1806, holding corres- 
pondence with or giving intelligence to the enemy 
either directly or indirectly, is made punishable 
by death or such other punishment as shall be 
ordered by the sentence of the court martial.— 
The public safety requires a strict enforcement of 
this article, It is therefore ordered that all cor- 
respondence and communications verbally or by 
writing, printing, or telegraphing, respecting the 
operations of the army or military movements on 
laud or water, or respecting the troops, camps, 
arsenals, entrenchments, or military affairs, with- 
in the several military districts, by which intel- 
ligence shall be directly or indirectly given to the 
enemy, withvut the authority and sanction of the 
general in command, be and the same are abso- 
lutely prohibited, and from and after the date of 
this order persuns violating the same will be pro- 
ceeded against under the 57th article of war. 

By order, &c., 
L. Tuomas, Adjutant General, 
Another Battle. 

A battle took place on Sunday near Win- 
chester, Virginia, between some 15,000 Reb- 
els, under the command of Generals Jackson, 
Smith and Longstreet, and about 8,000 Union 
troops, under Gen. Shields. The battle be- 
gan at half past ten in the morning and lasted 
till dark. The Rebels were defeated with 
heavy loss, some five hundred killed and 
wounded and 300 prisoners. The Union loss 
was about 70 killed and about 125 wounded. 
The enemy retreated toward Strasburg, pur- 
sued by the cavalry. 

Military Operations on the Potomac. 

There are some indications of a new move- 
ment on the Potomac. Many of the regiments 
that lately advanced to Mannasas have re- 
turned. A large number of transports have 
been gathered on the Potomac. What is 
about to be done, as yet appears not. 


Tennessee, 
An expedition under command of Gen. 


Grant is proceeding up the Tennessee River, 
and has reached Savannah. The Rebels are 
said to be concentrating at Corinth in Missis- 
sippi. Beauregard has assumed command of 
the Rebel department of the Mississippi, and 
at last accounts was at Jackson, Tennessee. 
Newspapers Suppressed. 

The Boston Journal, the Sunday Mercury, 
and the Jowrnal of Commerce of New York, 
have been suppressed by order of the Secreta- 
ry of War. Their editors and proprietors have 
been arrested and ordered to Washington, to 
be tried by Court Martial for violations of the 
57th article of War. 

Occupation of Beaufort. 

Gen. Burnside has taken possession of Beau- 
fort, N.C. The Rebels had evacuated the 
place, and blown up Fort Macon. 

The Indians, 

A bill has been introduced into the Senate, 
by Mr. Pomeroy of Kansas, to consolidate all 
Indians on the Western borders into one na- 
tion, dividing the land into convenient farms 





Representatives, It cannot, with propriety.be said 


and encouraging them to the cultivation of the 
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soil, and additionally providing for their ma- 
terial prosperity. 
The Atlantic Telegraph 

The subject of an ocean telegraph is being 
agitated anew in England. Cyrus W. Field 
is in that country consulting on the matter, 
and the probability is that another attempt will 
be made to stretch a Cable between Europe 
and America. 

New Major Generals, 

Brig.-Gens. Buell, Curtis, Sigel, Pope, McCler- 
nand, Smith and Wallace, have been confirmed by 
the Senate as Major-Generals, 

Iron-Clad Ships. 

Since the affair of the Merrimac, at Hampton 
Roads, the Government is turning its attention in 
earnest to the construction of iron-clad vessels. 
A bill is before Congress appropriating $15,000, 
000 for that purpose. 

New Military Department. 

A new military department of the Gulf is to be 
established and put under the command of Gen. 
Butler. The boundaries of this department are 
not definitely stated, but it will include the 
coast of the Gulf west of Pensacola harbor, and 
as wuch of the Gulf States as may be occupied 
by Gen. Butler's forces. 

—The Kanawha river has been spanned by a 
military wire bridge, at Gauley, and the Union 
troops at last accounts, were pressing southward 
towards the railroad in Tennessee, driving the 


Rebels before them. ° 

—The Great Eastern has undergone repairs 
and is expected to sail tor New-York on the Ist 
of April. 

—The past winter has been one of unusual se- 
verity in Russia. A great number of persons 
have been frozen to death. 


An Oneida Journal. 








The organization of our buisness depart- 
ments for the coming season having been com 
picted, it may be interesting to some of our 
readers to know the names of the various fore- 
men. We will therefore copy the report of 
the Committee on Organization : 


Business Board, J. H. Barron, Chairman; G. 
N. Miller, Secretary. 

Finance Committee, W. A. Hinds, Chairman ; 
Geo. Campbell, Martin Kinsley, J. H. Barron, C. 
O. Kellogg. 

Financial Agent, W. A. Hinds. 

Book Keeper and Treasurer, Geo. Campbell. 

Corresponding Secretary and Visitors’ Depart- 
ment, Geo. W. Noyes. 

Reporter, and Poultry Manager, W. G. Kelly. 

Trap Shop, 8. Newhouse, General Foreman; 
W. H. Woolworth, Assistant. 

Machine Shop, W. R. Inslee, Foreman. 

Blacksmithing, J. W. Perkins, Foreman. 

Wood Shop, J. H. Barron, Foreman. 

Shoe Shop, L. Vanvelzer. 

Bag Department, H. W. Burnham, Foreman. 

Tailor, O. L. Aiken. 

Printing Office, T. L. Pitt, Editor; J. L. Whi- 
ting, Printer. 

Kitchen Overseer and Steward, Martin Kins- 
ley. 

Farm and Dairy, C. O. Kellogg, Martin Kins- 
ley, Foremen ; E. Kellogg, A. Barron, Consulting 
Foremen. 

Horticulture, Daniel Abbott, Frederick Marks, 
A. Devine Wright, S. R. Leonard, Roswell Haw- 
ley, Foremen; H. Thacker, Alfred Barron, Spe- 
cial Aids. 

Teaming, merged in Farming and Horticultu- 
ral Departments. 

Ostler, having control of one team for miscel- 
laneous purposes, James A. Conant. 

Silk Department, Charles Olds, Foreman; H. 
G. Allen, Assistant Foreman. 

Trap Agent, li. G. Allen. 

Soap, Vinegar, Washing, Plastering, Stoves 
§c., Gz, Mallory, Foreman, C. Vanvelzer. 

Painter, Glazier and Engineer, Geo. W. Ham- 
ilton. 

Dentist, Inventor and Machinist, L. F. Dunn. 

Dairy House, Julius Hawley. 

Children’s House, subject to appointment. 

Appropriating Help, Jonathan Burt. 

Commissioner of Highways, C. O. Kellogg. 

Jobber and Tinman, D. P. Nash. 

Green House. T. L. Pitt, E. G. Hawley. 

Flower Garden, to be appointed by the women 
of the Family. 

Lawn, Hedges and Shrubbery, Alfred Barron, 
G. W. Noyes, H. Thacker, T. L. Pitt. 





Grist Mill, G. Mallory. 
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School Teachers, subject to appointment. 

Sunday evening, Mar, 23 —A resolution 
from the Business Board was reported for the 
consideration of the evening meeting, proposing 
that the foremen of the Dairy Department be 
at liberty to buy ten additional cows this year, 
the funds to be taken from our yearly outlay 
for butter. After considerable discussion of 
various suggestions for improving this Depart- 
ment, the resolution was adopted. The pro- 
posed addition will make the number of cows 
about 70. 

Tuesday, 25.—X offered herself for criti- 
vism in the evening meeting. Much appreci- 
ation was expressed for her as a sistcr, and as 
woman of faith, and she was thought to be im- 
proving. Things criticised: Is somewhat fa- 
natical, has a strong individual will which 
makes it difficult to yield to others. Wants 
to take the lead and dictate and teach, and so 
becomes oppressive and overbearing. Is apt to 
be tedious in conversation, dwelling too much on 
the non-essential details of a subject. Hasa 
habit of self-reference in conver ation, thinks 
and talks too much about her health, and some- 
times about the health of others. Was often 
heard to say to others ‘* You look pale,” “ You 
don’t look well,’ &c., which is plainly a breach 
of good manners, and an iniet of unbelief. No 
one should refer in this way to anothers health 
without good reasons for it. It is impolite 
and wrong tu refer to our own, or other per- 
son’s distempers unnecessarily, and especially 
so if we cannot talk in a spirit of faith about 
them. She was recommended to cultivate a 
childlike spirit. She was too wise and unteach- 
able. It is the chidlike spirit that is teachable 
and harmonious, that melts and flows easily 
into others. 
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Glimpses in Washington.-=-No, 5. 


Another branch of the operations of the Sani- 
tary Commission, is the maintenance of the “ Sol- 
dier’s Home”—an establishment near the R. R, 
Depvt, for the aid and comfort of soldiers in cer- 
tain circumstances, for which the government sys- 
tem docs not provide. 

The objects of this “ agency” are, 

1. To supply the sick men of the regiments ar- 
riving here, with such medicines, food, and care, 
as it is impossible for them to receive from their 
own oificers, in the confusion of the arrival, with 
the regimental medical chest inaccessible in the 
baggage car, and the regimental surgeon ana quar- 
termaster obliged to leave their men and hunt up 
government officials in a strange city. 

2. To furnish suitable food, lodging, care and 
assistance to men discharged from the general 
hospitals, or from their own regiments, but who 
are often detained here many days before they 
can obtain their papers ajd pay. 

3. To give assistance and information, and se- 
cure transportation to men who arrive at the 
Depot in small numbers, and want to find and 
join their regiments. Some of these have acci- 
dentally been left behind; some have been de- 
tained a few days in the hospitals in Philadel- 
phia or Baltimore. The number of those who 
receive care at the hands of the Commission.— 
some a single night’s lodging, others a few day’s 
shelter, support and medical treatment,—from 
Sept. 10th to Oct. 21st, was one thousand four 
hundred and twenty-four. About fifty on an 
average, are now in the buildings every night. 
This “ agency,” also renders our Soldiers various 
services that cannot be classified, but are of no 
small value. The Report of the Special Rebhief 
Agent, will illustrate: 

* August 25th.—I went to the Paymaster’s 
office, by request of asick man at the Depot, 
who had his papers, but said he was so weak he 
could not push up to the window ind get his pay. 
[ found some forty men waiting in the yard of 
the office, some very feeble. This was on Tues- 
day. One man had been waiting since Saturday. 
He was lame and weak, and the new comers 
kept him back. Three others had waited 36 
hours, and one who was there all diy Saturday 
without getting his pay, died on Sunday night, in 
a house near by. Seeing the case from the out- 
side, which the officers within the building in 
their press of business did not observe, I stated 
the facts, and arrangements were immediately 
made, by which the most sick were paid off at 





once, and facilities secured for the future.” 
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Again, “Tt is not the plan to consider this in 
any sense a Hospital, but a place where the weak 
can rest and becared for, and the sick remain 
awhile, until they are otherwise provided for, 
and where those returning home, who have no 
claim upon Hospital, Camp or Station-house, ay 
be sheltered, if obliged to remain at the Depot 
more than six hours.” 

I will conclude my remarks on the Sanitary 
Commission, by producing the beautiful and he- 
roic words of the Lady Secretary of the Cleve- 
Jand Branch, in her interesting Report (pp 40) 
made Nov. 30th, 1861: 

“Not more eagerly did seventy-five thousand 
brave men spring to the defence of our beloved 
country and its insulted flag, when on the 15th of 
April 1861, the call “ to arms” flashed along the 
electric wires cf this broad land, than did the wo- 
men of the North arise in their holy purpose, to 
strengthen and sustain the patriot soldiers thus 
summoned from their peaceful homes, to the un- 
tried duties of the batvle-field.” 

Passing from the material aid, I will say a few 
words as to the moral and religious help, furnished 
our men. Ata meeting held in one of our chur- 
ches last Sunday! evening, the following state- 
ments were made: The Tract Society of Boston, 
since the commencement of the War, has distri- 
buted 25 millions of pages of tracts, books, and 
“ Banners,” (a beautiful semi-monthly paper for the 
soldiers, which is issued at an edition of 100,000). 
Fifty regiments are reached weekly, so that in 
the tents of each one of these, at least one 
book or paper is left. 50,000 men a week !—and 
these silent preachers are well received—full fifty 
per cent above that of the usual tract distribu- 
tion. 

In our regiment, 800 of the men and all the 
officers but three, have signed the Pledge, and 
the case is similar in quite a number of other 
regiments. A few Sabbaths since, the Chaplain 
of une of the regiments received sixty converts 
into his church, which numbers one hundred and 
sixty. G. FN, 





Romans 12: 19, 20, 21. 





We find the following comment on the above 
passage in a late number of the Independent. The 
explanation seems a fair one, and is interesting: 


Figures.are not mere ornaments. They area 
method of reaching the Reason through the Im- 
agination. They‘fashion an abstract truth into a 
picture, and present it vividly, and with economy 
both of language and of thought-power of the 
listener. 

Some of the most powerful of all figures are 
latent. A single word may convert the whole 
sentence toa picture. The failing to see the fig- 
ure in a word. and to accept it as a picture, is the 
cause of endless perplexities in interpretation. 
We think this tu be the case in. Rom. xii. 19, 20, 
21: 

“Dearly beloved, avenge not yourselves, but 
rather give place unto wrath: for it is written, 
Vengeance is mine; I will repay, saith the Lord. 
Therefore if thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he 
thirst, give him drink: for in so doing thou shalt 
heap conls of fire on his head. Be not overcome .of 
evil, but overcome evil with good.” 

Every one feels that heaping coals of fireon the 
head of an enemy is a singular mode of expressing 
love. Ina passage expressly designed to forbid 
retaliation, and to inculcate the rendering of good 
for evil. it seems strange to be urged to it by the 
reason that goodness would be like coals of fire on 
the head! This is making kindness only a more 
exquisite instrument of torture. It is the most 
subtle cruelty to torment ove by his finer feelings ! 

Commentators have given various explanations, 
but all with the mistake of supposing the figure 
of cvals of fire to be derived from some domestic 
use of fire, or some judicial barbaric use of it. 
Applied to wood or clothes, or perishable objects, 
fire consumes, wastes, destroys. But, applied 
to metals, fire subdues :nd brings from a hard 
and unmanageabie condition to one of malleable- 
ness and use. It consumes fabrics or sacrifices, it 
only subdues iron and copper. It must have been 
a strange .eeling that stole into the heart of an 
imaginative man who, in the early ages, first -saw 
the rude earth or ores heaped upon fuel and coals 
upon the ore, and then, in the growing intensity 
of heat, at length beheld the flashing drops trick- 
ling down, and flowing out like water! The 
strugg'e is over! The hammer could not beat it 
out—pincers could not puil it—the frost could not 
reach it, nor pressure overcome it. But the si- 
lent searching of fire overcomes the tough metal: 
it yields, and flows sparkling down—subdued by 
coals ! 

There would evi lently be one class of persons, 
then, familiar with this process of smelting, or 
with the hke later fusion of metals in crucibles, 
to whom “ heaping of coals upon a thing” would 
at once suggest simply meiting it, subduing it! 

And is not this the natural solution of the 
pass*ge in Rom. 12, 20? 

Do not avenge your injuries. Leave that to 
God. Mect your enemy with kindness; treat 
him with love; do good for hisevil. By such 
@ course, a8 coals heaped on iron melt and subdue 
it, will kindness heaped upon his head melt and 


subdue him. Be not overcome with evil. Over- 
come evil with good. 


The Inner Calm. 


BY HORATIUS BONAR, D. D. 








Calm me, my God, and keep me calm; 
While these hot breezes blow, 

Be like the night dews’ cooling balm 
Upon earth’s fevered brow. 


-Calm me, my God, and keep me calm, 
Soft resting on thy breast ; 

Soothe me with holy hymn and psalm, 
And bid my spirit rest. 


Calm me, my God, and keep me ‘calm ; 
Let thine outstretching wing 

Be like the shade of Elim’s palm, 
Beside her desert spring. 


Yes, keep me calm, though loud and rude 
The sounds my ear that greet— 

Calm in the closet’s solitude, 
Calm in the bustling street : 


Calm in the hour of buoyant health, 
Calm in my hour of pain, 

Calm in my poverty or wealth, 
Calm in my loss or gain. 


Calm in the sufferance of wrong, 
Like him who bore my shame, 

Calm ’mid the threatening, taunting throng, 
Who hate thy holy name. 


Calm when the great world’s news with power 
My listening spirit stir : 

Let ‘not the tidings of the hour 
E’er find too fond an ear : 


Calm as the ray of sun or star 
Which storms assail in vain, 

Moving unruffied through earth’s war, 
The eternal calm to gain. 


Powder and Providence. 








The grand lesson of the present war will be 
lost if it be not learned that above the consti- 
tution, above all human laws, above all poli- 
cies, and parties, above all intrigues and strifes 
of classes, and above all principalities, powers 
and platforms, there is a Providence that rules 
in the affairs of the American nation. It is an 
unpleasant truth to state—but it is a truth— 
that we had become a Godless and a Christless 
nation. Where, in the suffrages of the people 
or in the doings of legislative ¢ssemblages, was 
religion honored ? Who have been elected to 
make laws, but those, very largely, who were 
most ready to break them? ‘The men whoma 
professedly Christian nation bas sent to Wash- 
ington to legislate for thirty millions of people 
afe those who have made Washington one of 
the most vicious and corrupt places on the face 
of the earth. The lobbyer grows fat there 
with the spoils of an office based upon the well 
known corruptions of Congress. The gambler 
has his most gorgeuus hells there. The court- 
esans of costliest habits thrive there. And, in 
the halls devoted to the momentous work of 
legislation, there are whole parties that have 
laughed to scorn the idea that there is a higher 
law existing than the country’s constitution, 
that have had only words of bitterness for all 
who spoke for the oppressed, that have denied 
citizenship to a race born on our soil, and that 
have boldly maintained that slavery is a heaven- 
ordained and a heaven-approved institution. 
Nay, there has been something worse, if pos- 
sible, than all this. It has been deemed, to a 
certain extent, a disqualification for public 
office, to be a Christian. The highest social 
life. not only in Washington, but in the nation 
at large, bas been a life divorced from a pious 
regard for The Supr>me and a practical faith 
in the Savior of Mankind. Tosecure evena 
nomination for office, men have been, as a gen- 
eral thing, oblig:d to do things that Christian 
men would be ashamed of. Vice has been pa- 
tronized because it had votes to give. Intem- 
perance has been fostered because it had power 
at the ballot-box. Men have been laughed at 
and scoffed and contemned—nay, they have 
been politically proser:bed—-because they would 
not pay for votes, either cirectly or indirectly, 
to secure their own election vo office. The 
politics of the nation have been in the hands 
of unprincipled men, and a political campaign, 
managed in strict accordarve with Christian 
principle, is not remembered, we presume, by 
any one who reads this article. ‘The question 
is never asked conceraing a candidate for office, 
as to whether he is a Christian or not. While 
this is true, and while it is true that in multi- 
tudes of places a reputation for active Chris- 
tian life would harm rather than help a politi- 
cal man who desired office, it is also true that 
earnest Christian men, or those who seem such, 
vote for men who are notorious for gambling, 
tippling, and licentiousness. ; 

Now if anybody can look back vpon tiis 





condition of things, and see in it, at any point 


previous to the war, a sign of improvement, he 
has stronger vision than we are blest with._— 
The politics of this nation had become _practi- 
cal infidelity, and they were growing worse ev- 
ery day. We had become so deeply dehased 
that we were surprised at nothing; and we 
easily and imniediately adapted ourselves to any 
cin upon humanity, Christianity, or com- 
mon decency. The re opening of the slave 
rade had really ceased to seem horrible — 
There were multitudes all over the North, as 
well as the South, to justify and appl.ud the 
outrages in Kansas. There were northern 
men who practically held te clothes of Brooks 
while he al] but murdered Sumner on the floor 
of the Senate, for words spoken in debate.— 
There was no damnable political crime that did 
not find apologists and defenders everywhere, 
while the church of a whole section of the 
country bent its neck to the yoke of ambitious 
politicians, and allowed itselt to be harnessed 
to the Juggernaut of human slavery. There 
was no sign ot improvement, and one really 
only needed faith in God to be able to foretell 
the storm that would come and has come. 

And now as we review the progress of the 
war, from its inception to its present point of 
progress, we have the privilege of seeing that 
Providence lias been in it all, and in it so 
plainly that a wayfaring man, though a fool, 
may apprehend something of His august 
movements. Even the South have learued 
that Cotton is not King. With fastirgs and 
humiliations and prayers they turn from their 
dumb bales to the King of Heaven. And here 
at the North, where we have been humbled 
and tried almost beyond measure, we have 
learned that there are some things better than 
money, and that, from the first, the benign 
power that has ruled over us has protected us 
from every evil fatal to our nationality. In all 
the events of the war, the hand of Providence 
has been visible, and even now it is confessed 
by the power in rebellion that the victory of 
Bull Run was in reality the greatest disaster 
from which the South has suffered. The na- 
tion believes to-day, as it has not done since 
the Revolution, in an overruling Providence. 

With such privileges as this nation enjoys, 
aud such li ht as fills it, shining from the uni- 
versally diffused pages of Revelation and the 
pages of its own history, we shal! be allowed 
to have no firm ana long continued peace un- 
til, alike in the capitol and the president’s 
mansion, there is an honest recognition of the 
graud, over-ruling Power who holds the affairs 
of the nation in his hand. There ought to be 
no peace until Christian principle is recognized 
as the only legitimate basis of political as well 
as private action, —until, in the bigh places of 
the nation, God shall be coenanlael as govern- 
or, and the great fact practically admitted that 
only in the line of divine Jaw and order can a 
nation be powerful and prosperous. We are 
having this great lesson drilled into us to-day 
by. balls and bayonets. Not a shell screams 
through the air but is aimed by God’s eye and 
hand at the intrenchments of national infidelity. 
Let us accept the lesson, and pray Heaven 
that we may never forget it.— Springfield Re- 
publican. 





A Contraband School. 

The following letter in the Independent, de- 
scriptive of a ‘* Contraband School,” is inter-- 
esting : 

Lawrence, Kansas, Feb. 18, 1862. 
To the Editors of the Independent : 

It may not be un:nteresting to your readers to 

have some account of our “ contraband” school. 
* Contrabands” have been coming in here for 
several months. Nearly three months agv an eve- 
ning-school was established for them. It com- 
menced with four scholars, but soon increased to 
over one hundred. Mary of these are grown per- 
sons, but many also are children, and where are 
many other children who cannot attend evenings. 
If we could have a day-school, there would be 
fifty regular scholars. The school is held in the 
court-house, and has to contend with many incon- 
veniences. They have no desks, and have to 
write with a pencil on their knees. They are 
learning very fast. Some who began with the 
alphabet now read quite fluently. 
They feel very much the need of a building, 
and are deterinined to have one. They are be 
ginning themselves. Their method of raising 
money is novel but suggestive. Three are giving 
ten cents a day; seventeen are paying five cents 
a day; fourteen are paying five and ten cents a 
week. Last evening a woman came forward and 
said she had signed fifteen cents a week. She 
said “she belived the Lord Jesus wuuld give 
them the schvol-house.” As she was guing to 
Leavenworth, she said she would pay her sixty 
cents now, and would cyntinuc to pay till the 
house was built. 

Two brothers came into the school last might. 
They bad just escaped from slavery. They were 
about the size of boys fuurteen and fifteen years 
old ; but they were eighteen and nineteen. Hard 
work and harder usage had dwarfed them. They 





show in their —_ in their twisted forms, and 


in a constant shaking of the head, what slavery 
has done for them. 

We have all been surprised at the degree ‘of 
honesty and industry exhibited by these people. 


of self reliance and no means of support, we ex- 
pected much trouble from them this winter. We 
expected many would be thrown upon our chari- 
ty, and many others would cuntract habits of pil- 
fering. But though work has been scarce the 
past winter, not One has applied for charity, and 
I beheve not one has been found guilty of theft. 
They mind their own business, and trouble no- 
body. 

One jerson bas aided them at times by smal! 
loans. He has loaned to twenty-six different per- 
suns, in sums of from fifiy cents to two dollars. 
Not one of these has failed to pay at tne time set. 

They have religivus service every Sabbath 
morning and evening, and a Sabbath-school. At 
the evening service 150 are often present. They 
are very attentive to the Word, and many of 
them are earnest Christians. 





Afler the Shadows, the Morning. 





The tempest may dash on the vale and hill, 
But the sunshine will smile behind it! 
The caverned rock hide the mountain rill, 
Yet a gleam from above will find it ;— 
Gladness will sleep upon grief’s pale breast 
To soften the voice of its warning,— 
Over the darkness sweet Hope will rest, 
And after the shadows, the morning. 


Life may grow darkened, though love has thrown 
The strength of its light around it, 
Till, longer, and deeper the shadows grown, 
Hide the halo of bliss that crowned it; 
Clouds may float down on our valleys of peace, 
And crush our meek flowers with scorning, 
Yet never this song in our spirits shall cease,— 
After the shadows, the morning 


Never so closely does pain fold its wings, 
But the white robe of sympathy’s near it ;-- 
And each tear that the dark hand of misery wrings, 
Brings the touch of a blessing to cheer it; 
As fades the dim night at the coming of day 
When it weaves its bright web of adorning, 
So floateth pale grief from our life path away,— 
Comes, after the shadows, the morning. 
Boston Transcript. 





Strawberries, 
* John Saul, nursery-man and fruit-grower of 
Washingtcn City, writes to the Gardener's 
Monthly about Strawberries, giving a list of the 
best foreign varieties. We copy his discription 
of four varieties: 

Seedling Eliza (Rivers’;.—This superb va- 
riety [ place at the head of my list. he fruit 
is of the largest size, bright scarlet color, and 
the most delicious flavor. It is very produc- 
tive, giving immense fruit in great profusion. 
The plants, or *‘ stools,”’ of this are very large, 
with high, broad foliage, which resists alike our 
burning suns and biting frosts. The plants 
should be grown in hills, with ample space be- 
tween. 

Vicomtesse Hlericart de Thury.—It is now 
some years since I introduced this valuable va- 
riety. Cultivators at first received it with cau- 
tion. It has, however, worked its way into 
universal favor. Fruit of fair size, bright 
searlet color, exquisite flavor, very productive. 
Plants have large strong crowns, with broad 
leathery foliage, which is never effected by our 
most scorching suns or our most intense cold. 
One of our best strawberry-growers remarked 
to me that he considered this the hardiest of 
all strawberries. 

Jucundu.— After cultivating this some four 
or tive years, it is annually growing into favor 
with me. Fruit of largest size, bright scarlet 
color, superb flavor, and a profuse bearer. 
The plants are strong and vigorous, with broad, 
enduring foliage, not liable to burn in summer, 
or be injured by our intense cold. A nobdle 
fruit, deserving o: extensive culture. 

Triomphe de Gand is perhaps better known 
than the others I have described, having fought 
its way to favor north and west, as well as in 
the region from whence I write. The fruit 
needs no description at my hands, its size, 
beauty, and flavor being well known. Plants 
hardy, with large, firm foliage, not liable to 
suffer from scorching and freezing. An excel- 
lent variety, which cannot be too much com- 
mended. 
Storm at Mecca. 

A letter from Beirut, in the Allgemeine Zei- 
tung, says that a water-spout lately burst over 
Mecca during a furious tempest of wind and rain. 
The flood lasted three days, beating down three 
hundred houses, drowning many persons, and 
damaged the mosque containing the celebrated 
Kaaba or sepulchre of Mohammed, destroying or 
carrying off alarge part of the sacred library 
there, and many articles of gold and jewelry. 
The damage at the mosque is reckuncd at over 








$100,000. 


Coming from bondage, as they did, with no idea | 











